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CORRECTION 

In the Chile story in last packet (#640), 
p® 5, we left out one sentence in the fifth 
paragraph, left-hand column© The whole paragraph 
should read: 

^ After AllendeJs election, $5 million was 
authorized by the 40 Committee for more ”desta- 
bilization n efforts in 1971, 1972, and 1973® 

And an additional $1©5 million was provided to 
aid ant i -A 1 lends candidates in 1973 municipal by- 
elections® Some of these funds were provided to 
an unidentified influential anti-Allerde news- 
paper in Santiago® 
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CHILE SINCE THE COUP: INFLATION; 

UNEMPLOYMENT, POLITICAL REPRESSION 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note : The following is an edited 

version of an article from INTERNEWS 3 with additional 
information from Peoples Translation Service and the 
UoSo Committee for Justice to Latin American Politi- 
cal Prisoners . ] 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- One year after the bloody 
coup that overthrew the Popular Unity government of 
Salvador Allende, Chile officially remains in a r- 
state of internal war. Over 30,000 people have been 
murdered by the junta during the last year and in the 
past seven weeks another 20,000 have been arrested 
and imprisoned, to be subjected to torture and sham 
military trials. Unchecked inflation and low wages 
have devastated the working class and now even the 
middle ciisses are affected. But those who are 
paying the highest price are precisely those sectors 
that supported the Allende government -- the poor, 
the working class, the unemployed. 

Situation of Workers Deteriorates 

One of the junta's first actions on coming to > 
power in Chile was to ban "Marxist" parties, place 
the others in recess, outlaw the CUT (Chilean Tabor 
Wioh) and prohibit all strikes and union activities. 
Since then, over 350,000 workers have been fired from 
their jobs and unemployBfflnt is now placed conserva- 
tively at about 20% of the work force. Then, on June 
9, the junta announced its intention to fire an 
additional 100,000 government workers by the end of 
the ya&t , 

A major factor An the rising unemployment has 
been the firing of pro-Allende workers. Last May it 
was reported that 38,000 Allende supporters had lost 
their jobs, and the announced cutbacks in govern- 
ment employment will probably be used in the same 
way (to get rid of the junta's opponents). 

While the situation of blacklisted workers in 
Chile is desperate, those who have retained their 
jobs are not doing much better. Buying power is half 
of what it was a year ago, and Chile's inflation 
rate for 1973 was the highest in the world -- 753%. 
This year it is expected to go up at least another 
250 to 500 percent. 

In simple terms this means that workers are 
spending almost all their earnings on simple food 
commodities. And since food prices have risen at 
least 200 to 1800 percent since the coup, bread and 
beans have become the basic diet for millions Of 
Chileans. Among the unemployed, malnutrition is 
common. 

The wage increases ordered by the military 
government have done nothing to improve the workers ' 
living conditions. While the official minimum wage 
is 18,000 escudos per month, it is estimated that a 
family of four needs 76,000 escudos just for mini- 
mum subsistence. And many workers receive less : 
than the minimum. 

The economic disaster of the last year has hit 
not only the poor but also the middle classes. More 
than 600 smili businesses have gone bankrupt as a 
result of the military government's economic policies. 


and many small proprietors who initially supported 
the coup are beginning to have second thoughts. 

"(The Junta's) economic policy is favoring 
the big guys, not the little people," complained 
an officer of the Confederation of Retailers and 
Small Businessmen -- one of the groups whose 
strikes severely strained the Allende government. 

Aid to the Military Government 

The United States government was one: of 
the first to recognize the junta and rushed to pro- 
vide it with economic and military assistance. In 
addition to military loans and direct government - 
to-government loans, private U.S. banks and inter- 
national monetary agencies in which the U.S. has 
controlling interestohave been generous in providing 
loans to the government. 

By February, $570 million in loan commitments 
had already been made, and in April the U.S. con- 
trolled Inter American Development Bank approved 
$97 million in loans. 

In an effort to entice investors, the gov- 
ernment has granted economic concessions and at- 
tempted to politically consolidate the regime 
through centralization of repressiye control. Laws 
have been passed allowing investors to take maxi- 
mum profits on their investments And U.S. companies 
whose holdings were nationalized under Allende are 
being encouraged to return. So far, 16 companies 
have agreed to this. And Dow Chemical has an- 
nounced that it will invest another $2 million. 

While the junta says it will not return ex- 
isting copper mines to their former U.S. owners, 
faVorable settlements have been worked out on this 
front as well. Large new copper deposits will be 
sold to foreign firms which can count on getting 
their investments back in two to three years. 

The juntaiis currently negotiating a $300 million 
copper investment with Falconbridge Ltd. , a 
Canadian based, U.S. owned company. 

In July the junta agreed to repay Anaconda 
Coppejc $253 million for assets nationalized by the 
Allende government. (The Popular Unity govern- 
ment gave no compensation, pointing out that the 
copper companies had already taken $774 million in 
excess profits from Chile.) Payment of compensa- 
tion to Anaconda will probably open new avenues 
of credit for the junta, and encourage new in- 
vestments in copper. 

Meanwhile there are requests before Congress 
for $25 million from the Agency for International 
Development (AID) and another $21.3 million in 
foreign military assistance. The junta announced 
it was seeking $400 million more in Inter -American 
D eve 1 opment Bank fund s . 

Police Staite Continues 

To enforce its harsh economic rule while it 
continues to search for foreign gapital , the 
junta has maintained a police state, adding arrests, 
torture, and secret trials to the economic burdens 
already borne by the population. Despite the 
junta's claims, there has been no sign of a let- 
up in repression. 


Since the end of July, over 20,000 persons 
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have been arrested under the guise of a "campaign - : i 

against crime," And according to church sources, 
tens of thousands of people have continued to pass 
through detention centers like those at Dawson Island, 
Santa Maris Island, Quiriquina Island and Pisagua and 
Chicabuco in the desert. 

One reactionary paper in Chile--La Tercera-- 
announced that the Chilean junta is currently build- 
ing more concentration camps, called "prisoners' 
colonies" in the Chilean cities of Chacalluta, Santa 
Cruz Castro, Puerto Natales, and Yendergarcia. The 
majority of prisoners at these camps have still had 
no charges pressed against them, and there are reports 
of brutal torture. 

Although the junta claims to be releasing prison- 
ers, new arrests keep the number being detained at a 
fairly constant level. 

Junta chief, Gen. Augusto Pinochet, has indicated 
that military rule is in Chile to stay. In a speech 
to miners at the Chuquicamata mine, he warned that 
unions are barred from engaging in any political 
activity. "And that is not a decision which applies 
for three or four years," he said. "It is valid for 
all time. It's a question of scrubbing minds clean." 

Resistance Continues 

In announcing the continuation of military rule, 
the junta acknowledges that there is resistance in 
Chile. The Left Revolutionary Movement (MIR) says 
that the present stage is one of repairing left forces 
and organizing mass clandestine organizations. It: 
says that full scale armed struggle will be waged 
against the junta when the ground has been prepared. 

Meanwhile, despite the severe repression there 
are many small signs of resistance in Chile — planned 
absenteeism, small stamps with anti-junta slogans 
that appear in public places, extra food added to 
packages by workers, and the setting up of clandestine 
resistance committees. In a display of unity, long- 
shoremen from both the Christian Democratic and Popu- 
lar Unity Parties recently joined together in a strike 
at Valparaiso for higher wages, despite all repres- 
sive measures. 

There have been reports of resistance penetrating 
the armed forces as well. In Santiago guard duty has 
been limited to a maximum of feurr "hours at a time to 
avoid extensive contact with political prisoners who 
are losing no opportunity to influence the soldiers. 
And sailors on one Chilean destr oyer, the "Orella", 
mutinied to protest the long work hours expected of 
them during the frequent patrols along the southern 
coast. The rebellion was put down violently- -result- 
ing in the deaths of four sailors and many other 
arrests. Security measures were suddenly increased 
for the military troops and sailors stationed in 
Concepcion. 

It is ironic that the UcSv: Establishment; ’.press , 
so ready to denounce Chile during the Allende years, 
has now become silent. "As compared with the torrent 
of verbiage that accompanied Allende 's last months 
in power, the denunciation of his wild economic poli- 
ciesnand his 'threatened' (though never actually 
achieved) onslaught on the. Chilean constitution, 
there has been little in the way of serious analysis 
of the present regime's policies," notes Alexander 
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Cockburn, a columnist for the Village Voice. 

"We heard a great deal about inflation under 
Allende. .. less about inflation now which runs at a 
percentage point and a half: every day. We heard about 
the possibilities of autjjoritariannrule if Allende 
continued in power. But Allende had no secret police, 
no political prisoners, no censorship. . .' 

"As so often, there was more publicity given to 
the menace of socialism rather than the actuality 
of fascism." 

--30-- 

[See graphics in the last packet, #640, to go with 
the above story as well as the one below.] 
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WORLD-WIDE DEMONSTRATIONS PROTEST REPRESSION 
IN CHILE ON 1st ANNIVERSARY OF MILITARY COUP 

NEW YORK, (LNS)--The first anniversary of the 
Chilean coup was marked with demonstrations around 
the world. Protesters gathered to proclaim their 
solidarity with the Chilean people's struggle against 
the fascist military junta which took power in 
Chile on September 11, 1973. Demonstrations in 
front of Chilean consulates, the offices of multina- 
tional corporations, and U.S. government buildings 
protested the coup, calling for the release of po- 
litical prisoners and the end of aid to the fascist 
junta. 

Several thousand university students demon- 
strated in Athens, Greece to commemorate the an- 
niversay of the coup. Similar demonstrations oc- 
curred throughout Greece and leaflets were distri- 
buted accusing U.S. imperialism of organizing the 
Chilean coup as well as the Cyprus coup that over- 
threw Makarios. 

Italy was also a center of Chilean protests. 
Solidarity rallies were held Wednesday, September 
11 in all principal cities, and the dockworkers 
federation unanimously agreed to boycott all in- 
coming and outgoing Chilean ships on the 18th and 
19 th. 

In West Germany, hundreds of mothers brought 
their children to a march through the streets of 
Frankfurt /Main to protest the torture of women in 
Chile and to denounce the intense poverty there. 

The march was led by a group of Chilean women and 
children living in exile. 

In Lisbon, Portugal a World Trade Union Con- 
ference of Solidarity with Chile is now taking y’ 
place, sponsored in part by the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam. 

And in Latin America:, 1 anti-fascist meetings 
were held both in Peru and Argentina, despite at- 
tempts by those countries' governments to prevent 
such actions. 

CHILE ACTIONS IN THE U.S. -- 

RALLIES, PICKETS, ANACONDA BOMBED 

In the United States actions occurred in all 
major cities. Organized and supported by a broad 
range of organizations --trade union, Black, Latino 
and women \ s organizations, civil liberties and 
church groups -- the protests focused primari l y on 
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three demands : 1) free all political prisoners in 
Chile, 2) end the ban on trade unions and political 
parties, and 3) cut off all U.S . aid to the Chilean 
milit ary go ve rnment . 

One target of protesters was International Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph -- the multinational corporation 
which invested money to topple the Allende regime. 

In New York City over 700 people picketed in front 
of the loT.T. building forcing the police to block 
off part of the avenue. In Washington D. 0.300 peo- 
ple turned out to picket the I.T.T. offices there, 
as well as the Inter- American Development Bank 'which 
has given millions of dollars in loans to the military 
junta. 

Also in Washington a photo exhibit in a park 
attracted several thousand people throughout the day. 

On display were a variety of photos of the aftermath 
of the coup -- people shot in the street or rounded 
up in the stadium, as well as photbs of revolutionary' 
Chile -- peasants and miners. 

A similar photo exhibit appeared in San Fran- 
cisco which was also a center of various Chile activ- 
ities -- the Chilean consulate was picketed, a mass 
rally attracted over 500 people, and in an unexpected 
action, the offices of Anaconda (Copper) Corporation 
were bonbed by the Weather Underground. 

"Anaconda, along with I.T.T. and Kennecott, played 
a decisive role in the U.S. -sponsored fascist coup in 
Chile," states the communique of the Weather Under- 
ground. "They were the force behind suspension of aid 
and credits, the continuing military aid to the gen- 
erals, and the policies of economic aggression. 

The statement further described the connections 
between Anaconda and U.S. /Kissinger/C. I .A. policies 
in Chile. 

Elsewhere around the country, in Boston, Clever 
land, Minneapolis, Atlanta, and St. Louis, there were 
picketlines and rallies to denounce the repression in 
Chile. In Chicago a group of 75-100 picketed out- 
side the Federal Building demanding an end to all U.S. 
aid to the junta. Another demonstration was held at 
the Chilean consulate in the afternoon, and a soli- 
darity rally took place that evening. 

Similar rallies drew crowds in other cities -- 
groups of 250 in Seattle and 350 in Madison. In Los 
Angeles September 11 was proclaimed a Day of Solidar-'; 
ity with the Democratic Resistance in Chile. Banners 
were hung all over the city and posters and slogans 
decorated the street , 

More Chilean actions are still to come. Septemr 
ber 18 is Chilean Independence Day and again numerous 
protests are being planned around the country — a 
major rally in Philadelphia and a Labor Gathering 
in Solidarity with Chile in Detroit. 

A mass demonstration in Berkeley is scheduled 
for the 21st and is expected to attract at least 
2000 people. 

-30- 

(Thanks to the National Coordinating Committee in 
Solidarity with Chile for some of this information. 

Also the Daily World.) 

Help! We need some money. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY PROPOSES NEW 
WEAKER AIR POLLUTION STANDARD i GIVES PRIORITY TO 
INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --Announcing that "Air quality 
alone should not dictate entire patterns of economic 
and social growth," Environmental Protection Agency 
deputy administrator John Quarles recently proposed 
regulations which would significantly weaken exist- 
ing air pollution prohibitions. 

Quarles bold.. a news conference on August 16 that 
the EPA’s proposal would let the states give indus- 
trial and economic growth priority over protection of 
pure air. 

He said it would allow construction of huge 
1,000 megawatt coal burning power plants, petroleum 
refineries, oil shale processors, coal gasification 
plants add other installations that pollute the air 
where the air is currently more pure than national 
regulations require. 

Particularly affected would be the West, where 
the air is so clear that a person can occasionally 
see for 100 miles into the distance. 

Tn the 1970 Clean Air Act, Congress required 
establishment of federal standards forbidding all 
pollution harmful to human health plus later more 
stringent standards protecting animals, plants, 
property and environmental values. 

In 1972, the Sierra Club took the EPA to court, 
arguing that the purposes of the Clean Air Act to 
"protect and enhance" air quality meant that air 
already cleaner than that required by the national ; : 
standards must not be polluted at all. Federal courts 
agreed that the law intended to forbid any "signifi- 
cant deterioration" of existing clean air, but they 
did not say how much pollution would constitute 
"significant" deterioration. The EPA's proposed 
regulations are that agency’s answer. 

It said-j "Deterioration of air quality can be 
regarded as "'significant* only within the broader 
perspective of public expectations and desires con- 
cerning the manner in which a particular region 
should be developed." 

If the EPA regulations are formalized as is, 
the Sierra Club promises to wage another court battle. 
The environmental group maintains that the EPA’s pro- 
posed policy has- already been rejected in the courts 
and would be rejected again. 

Even so, the EPA is already negligent in watch- 
dogging air pollution permitted by the states. "The 
burden of the Clean Air Act rests mainly with the 
state," said a spokesperson for the Sierra Club. 

"The EPA is supposed to evaluate a state's plans 
and presumably reject them if necessary. But by and 
large the state plans are grossly inadequate. A Go- 
vernment Accounting Office report has said that over- 
all enforcement of air pollution regulations is a 
slow and inefficient process; quite inadequate." 

WHEN THE LEADERS SPEAK OF PEACE - Bertolt Brecht 
The common folk know 
That war is coming. 

When the leaders curse war 

The mobilization order is already written out. -30- 
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(See graphics' for this story In packet #640). 

POLICE BRUTALITY TOUCHES OFF RIOTS IN NEWARK'S 
PUERTO RSCAN COMMUNITY; COMMUNITY GROUPS ORGANIZE 
AGAINST INCREASED REPRESSION 

NEWARK, N o j o (LMSj --Organ Izat Ion in the Puerto 
Rfcan and Black communities of Newark has been mount- 
ing In response to continuing violence which first 
broke out during police Intervention In a Puerto 
Rican folklore festival September 1, at Branch Brook 
Park. 

The People's Committee Against Repression and 
Police Brutal I ty , a group of Puerto Rican and Black 
community members, has arisen In direct response to 
this latest series of confrontations with police, 
which have left two dead, unknown numbers Injured, 
and about 70 arrested. 

Fifteen of the committee's 30 - 0 • -so members 
negotiated with Newark's Mayor Kenneth Gibson Septem- 
ber 2, to make the following demands on behalf of the 
Puerto Rican community (which comprises 10% of New- 
ark's popul at Ion . and 30% of Sts poor) s 1 ) freedom and 
amnesty for those arrested and free medical attention 
for people Inj ured ; 2) a eommun I ty pol S ce review 
board to be set up with Gibson making a statement 
supporting this demand; 3) an Investigation Into 
the incident and into Increasing police brutality, by 
the People's Committee and city representatives; 

4) the demand that police stay away from Puerto Rican 
and other eommun I ty act 3 v I tes ; 5) that Pol Ice Direc- 
tor Hubert Williams and those with records of haras- 
sing Puerto and Black res Sdents be- f I red ; 6) that 
mounted police and the Tactical Squad, a federally 
sponsored force that Interferes with movement act Svi - 
ties, be abol ished; and./) that the People 1 s Committee 
make recommendations fol lowing. an Invest I gat Son of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, and 
then appoint and approve new members. 

"We will not blame the community for the violence 
which has erupted In this city," explained Slgfredo 
Carrion, a spokesperson for the negotiating gropp and 
a member of the U.S. branch- of the Puerto Rican So- . 
dal ist^Party. "We blame the Mayor- for ..thi s lack of 
responsibility toward the people of this city." 

Other committee members include. Ramon Rivera, 
director of O.ye, a community, group; Imamu. Baraka, 
head of the Congress of AfrSkan People, and other 
eommun Sty members. 

The confrontation at the Puerto Rican festival 
broke out following harassment of vendors. sell I ng 
native and other foods, in an effort to get rid. 
of unlicensed vendors, mounted Essex. County. Park 
Police rode through the crowd, trampling an 8-year- 
old g I r 1 . 

In horror , the crowd responded by knocking a 
ppl Iceman. off his horse. Police then shot Into the 
crowd of theasands, wounding. several people, witnesses 
said, and the crowd retaliated by throwing rocks and 
stones at pol Ice. 

Soon Mayor Gibson arrived at the park, and about. 
2,000 demonstartors followed him. to- City. Hal T to pre- 
sent their demands at a. ral 1 y. outside his office.. Po- 
lice In riot gear accompanied the demonstrators, car- 
rying rifles. 

The group then elected a committee, later called 
the People's Committee Against Repression and Police 
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Brutality, to negotiate with. Gibson. By.. Sunday 

night, the Committee had won the. release of nine 
people who had been arrested that. .day. 

A demonstration on Monday, September 2 rallied 
at City Hallos People's Commi ttee negot Sators pre- 
sented their seven demands. When, tlhree hours of ne- 
gotiations with Gibson yielded l ittle result , the , 
mass of demonstsrators threw bottles and stones at 
C I ty Hall. 

Further confrontations. wi th police resulted in 
beatings, arrests and- at least one death -- that of 
David^Perez, who. accord Sng to the People's Committee, 

was clubbed to death and died of massive brain hem- 
orrhages. 

Two days later, a man named Cordova was found 
dead from bullet wounds. Community people report 
that he'd been arrested and was shot by police while 
trying to run away. No accounts of either death have 
been confirmed. 

By Tuesday, September 3, Gibson declared a cur- 
few within a 10-block area, forbidding people under 
18 to be out during the hours of 10:00 p.m. to 6; 00 
a.m. He also banned leafletting, demonstrations of 
congregations of more than three people. 

On September 8, one week after the original 
confrontation -- and two deaths and about 70 arrests 
later --the People's Committee met at the Christ Re- 
formed Church to report back to the Newark community. 

The more^ than 100 'Puerto Rican, Black and white 
people attending the meeting, Which was chaired by 
Slgfredo Carrion, decided to start, a petl t Son campaign 
to get 17,000 voters’ signatures by September 2$ , In 
an effort to get a vote on a community police review 
board. 

Also established were four committees: a petition 
committee to handle the signature campaign; an infor- 
mation commi tteei;- 'a legal committee, which Includes 
Puerto Rican lawyer Percy- Mi randa , that will Investi- 
gate and collect data on police brutality In the inci- 
dents; and a mobilization committee to help organize 
even more community support. 

Carrion cites long-standing grievances underlying 
the tensions in the Puerto Rican community, including 
the cumulative effects of prices going up and real 
wages dropping, very bad housing, the $40 unemployment 
rate, and the totally unbel levable educational system 
and bilingual program that is turned into. a bureau- 
cratic mess by the reactionaries running St." 

Ignacio Perez of the Puerto Rican Social 1st Party 
agrees that the recent confrontations with police were 
'not Isolated events," noting that In response, "We 
are creating unity between Blacks and Puerto Ricans." 

Mass demonstrations In both Newark and New York, 
protesting Gibson's inaction on the 7 demands and the 
escalating police brutality in Newark, have both been 
planned for Saturday, September 14, at 2:00 p.m. 

!n Newark, the march was scheduled to begin at 
Wood St.^and 7th Ave.- finding up at Military Park, where 
Puerto Rican House of Representatives member Carlos 
Gal 1 sa and others were scheduled to speak. 

In New York the march, beginning at 125th St. and 
Lexington Ave. , was to culminate at 110fh St., where 
Carlos Kel Sclano, Rancho Cruz and other Puerto Rican 
activists were to speak. 

~ ' (For further Information call 201 -621 -2300. ). 

Thanks to Clar Wa4 and C©»gr@s.s-.iaf’.M r'Skan' People: . 

c.:. 1 ' ' ’ 'r.30- : . 
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[Note to editors: See packet # 549 for a map of Cali- 

fornia which points out areas mentioned in the fol-c 
lowing story . If you don't have that packet 3 hut n 
need the map 3 write and we'll send it to you.] 

UNITED FARMWORKERS STRIKE THROUGHOUT 
THE SUMMER MONTHS 

by Linda Siskind 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: When the United Farmworkers 

lost at least 80% of its members last year — as 
contracts expired and growers signed up With the 
Teamsters ■ — many newspapers forecast this summer as 
the making or breaking point of the union. Others 
simply printed obituaries . 

Now 3 with the summer harvest still underway 3 the 
union is as determined as ever to continue its fight 
— whether on the picket lines in Calif omia' s cent 
tral valleys or in the courts and legislatures . And 
recently 3 farmworkers .never covered by UFW contracts 
have gone out on strike 3 flying the black eagle flag 
and seeking help from the union. 

The following article 3 taken with slight edit- 
ing from Pacific News Service 3 briefly describes 
UFW activities in the past few months . ] 

FRESNO, CA (PNS/LNS) -- It’s five a.m. Dozens 
of cars are pulling off the country roads onto dirt 
tracks bordering the fields -- the farmers in newer 
pickups with 2-way radio antennas, the farmworkers 
in older model sedans. 

The people -- adversaries -- emerge, and take 
their places, usually on opposite sides of the road, 
while police cars ccruise in between. This has been 
the lineup in the grape and citrus fruit fields of 
eastern Fresno county every day this summer when the 
United Farm Workers Union, AFL-CIO, pickets the 
growers there. 

Picketing began here in April, 1973, after 49 
pf; 52 growers refused to renew their three year con- 
tracts with the UFW. The main issue was the union- 
run hiring hall. Farmworkers wanted to retain this 
system, which dispatched workers on the basis of 
seniority. Growers wanted to return to dealing with 
"labor contractors" --middlemen who provide laborers, 
taking a fee off the top before wages are paid. 

When the growers dropped the UFW contracts, 
hundreds of farmworkers went out on strike. Nearly 
a year and a half later, they are still on strike. 

But where mass arrests and violence made the 
farmworkers front page news last summer, this year 
incidents have been sporadic and arrests -- and 
headlines -- have been rare. The UFW has been act- 
ively waging a quiter battle in the courts and leg- 
islatures. 

There is usually little action on the picket 
line. The strikers (huelgistas), urge strikebreakers 
to come out of the fields, but when no strikebreakers 
are close enough to hear, they talk among them- 
selves. 

Most farmland in the Fresno area is owned by 
individual farmers (with a smaller farm area, Fresno 
has six times as many farms as Kern county). Here, 
the conflict is directly between the farmers and the 
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union -- with the target of the union picket lines 
those farmers who refused to renew their UFW con- 
tracts, but who are actively supported by thous= 
ands of Fresno farmers who have never held UFW 
contracts . 

In other parts of the San Joaquin valley, and 
in the Coachella valley further south -- birth- 
place of the UFW movement -- farms are bigger and 
much of the land is owned by large corporations, 
such as Tenneco, Superior Farms (Oil) , Buttes Gas 
§ Oil. Here, the conflict has taken on a new dimen- 
sion -- with the union facing not only corporate 
growers; but the Teamsters union, with whom the 
growers signed when their UFW contracts expired. 

The Teamsters' contracts abolish the hiring 
hall and restore the contract labor system. Wage 
scales remained roughly the same -- farmworkers 
receive an average* of $2.85 an hour, though grape 
pickers earn more and row crop pickers (letttfee, 
tomatoes) less; but other benefits were lost. 

The UFW contract -- for the first time — • had 
guaranteed toilets and drinking water, no require- 
ment for overtime work, time-and-a-half for Sun- 
day and holiday work and a union medical plan. 

The Teamsters' contract removes specific pro- 
visions regarding pesticides, allows limitless luiu 
mandatory overtime, no ■ extra pay fox holiday work 
(and only time-plus-25<£ for work on Sundays). The 
new contracts also abolish a grievance committee 
system — growers can now fire workers without 
recourse during their first (and often only) 30 
days. 

When these new contracts were signed, farmw 
workers turned out in force on the picket lines. 

The Teamsters hired armed "security guards" at more 
than $60 a day, and growers went to court and ob- 
tained injunctions limiting the number of strikers 
on the picket lines by specifying' hbwv/farrapart 
picketers must stand. Over 3500 arrests were made 
last summer for violating these injunctions. 

After two strikers were killed, the UFW called 
the strike off and urged consumers to pressure the 
growers through a nationwide boycott -- already 
underway -- on non-UFW table grapes and wines 
produced by Gallo (which had signed with the Team- 
sters) . Meanwhile, the battle between the UFW, 
the Teamsters and the growers shifted over to the 
courts and legislatures, where much of the dispute 
now stands . 

The court battle has many sides. Each time the 
growers have obtained iiij unctions they have sued 
the union for millions of dollars in damage to 
their crops. One grower, K.K. Larson of Coachella, 
has even asked the court to prohibit all picketing 
and boycotting of his grapes, claiming he is being 
victimized by a dispute between two unions. 

For its part, the UFW has filed suit to pro- 
hibit false labeling of non-union goods. It hhs 
also asked the courts to invalidate the contracts 
between Gallo and other growers and the 1 Teamsters on 
the grounds that they violate state laws specify- 
ing that union agreements fust reflect the true 
wishes of the workers . 

Suits specifically against the Teamsters ha ve 
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accused them of violating Civil Rights and antitrust 
laws. UFW members see the Teamsters as just part o£ 
a conspiracy to destroy any meaningful farmworkers 
union. They point to a December, 1973 speech by 
Teamster president Frank Fitzsimmons, who suggested <; 
to a convention of agribusinessmen that they unite to 
put UFW president Cesar Chavez out of business. 

Part of the trouble in California fields can be 
traced to the fact that farmworkers are not guaran- 
teed the right to vote for a union, in secret ballot 
elections, as other workers are by federal law. 
Strikers from Fresno and other areas flocked to 
Sacramento this summer as a bill which would have 
authorized such elections cleared one huydle after 
another in Assembly. Although it was killed by 
a procedural vote in the Senate in late August, the 
UFW hopes to push it through next session. 

Meanwhile, the efforts of the union have in- 
spired other farmworkers -- never covered by a UFW 
contract — ■ to strike on their own, and then seek 
help from the UFW. One group of strawberry pickers 
struck over wages and union recognition in May. 

They did not win a contract this year, but as one 
striker said: "It seems that we are now seeing the 

horizon, the goal that we have set for oursdlves." 

In the Stockton area, tomato workers went out 
on strike in July after the growers collectively de- 
cided to pay by the hour instead of the higher piece 
rate. Growers now spend $40 to $50 a day each for 
armed security guards to keep the strikers out of 
the fields and the strikebreakers in. 

These new conflicts have also spread to the 
courts, with growers seeking to restrict the num- 
ber of picketers, and suing the UFW for damages, and 
the union, in turn, suing the growers for injuries 
received at the hands of the private security guards 

In mid-August, the UFW won one court battle 
when a local judge ruled that the guards could not 
wear badges saying they were police, could not carry 
clubs lfiore than a foot long, and could not point 
or brandish a gun. 

UFW strikers around Fresno, Delano and Arvin- 
Lamont are less concerned this year with violence 
than with the use of laborers brought in illegally 
from Mexico to work in the fields to break the 
strikes. Growers and immigration officials alike 
admit that thousands of Mexican nationals without 
proper documents are working on California farms. 
Immigration officials claim there is lttle they can 
do without ifiore manpower. 

Some of these Mexican nationals are aware of the 
UFW strikes, but after paying or promising to pay 
$300 to cross the border and be transported north, 
few can afford to strike. They must pay the "coyote" 
(contractor) who brought them, and the landlord who 
houses them (in old trailers or barns — or chicken 
coops) before they can save money for their families 
back in Mexico. 

One contractor who sends these workers out to 
non-union fields explained frankly: "I want them 

here because they do work no one else would do." 

The workers, some as young as 14, face formal or 
informal deportation without'. any of their earnings 
if they refuse to work or protest their conditions. 
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There is no law against hiring workers with- 
out immigration papers. One such law in California 
was struck down by the state Court of Appeals in 
July on the grounds that only the U.S. Congress can 
enact: laws concerning aliens. 

On the federal level. Congressman Peter Rodino 
has authored a bill prohibiting such^employment but 
he has not gained the support of urban Chicanos or 
the UFW, as both think the bill might encourage 
employers to simply avoid hiring any native Spanish 
speaking people. 

Striked, boycotts, and powerful adversaries 
have marked most of the UFW 's 12-year history. 

None of the union's victories came easily. Union 
president Chavez went to a rally of Stockton tomato 
strikers to remind them of this: 

"...while the Teamsters can struggle 40 hours 
a week; while the growers can struggle 40 hours a 
week and take their time off to play their golf, 
we don't go to the horse races and we don't go tb 
the night clubs. We go to the picket lines .. . The 
strikes and the boycotts are not only our work 
but our recreation. And how in the hell can you 
put up with people who want to do nothing but fight 
fight fight fight?" 

-30- 

*************************************** ************ 
TO THE BODIES OF ATTICA 

This is to the bodies of Attica 
the dead bodies 
the bleeding bodies 
the living bodies 
the nobodies 

who committed the act of dignity 
and were sentenced to 
the future 

To the bodies of Attica who 

had taken their last beating 
suffered their last humiliation 
eaten their last crumb and 
walked their last mile 
whose spirits rose in one body 
to shake its fist at the Man 
and join the march of history 

To. the forgotten 

who remembered 
who transformed a prison 
... into liberated territory 

who demanded the right to live 
and were refused 

The people grant you clemency 
and beg your pardon 
for failing to catch fire 

when .the walls of Attica 
burned with freedom 
to etch onto the scrolls of 

forever that— 

"human dignity is a non-negotiable demand" 

--by Chris Iijima from Yellow Pearl 
a**************************************************** 
ATTICA UPRISING: SEPT. 13, 1971-SEPT. 13, 19lk 
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WHITE REBELLION FAILS TO SUBVERT PORTUGAL- FRELIMO PACT 
FOR INDEPENDENCE OF MOZAMBIQUE; 

ANGOLA 8 S FUTURE UNSETTLED 

LOURENCO MARQUES, Mozambique (LNS)— Tens of 
thousands of Africans and several hundred whites 
demonstrated their support for the Liberation Front 
of Mozambique (Freiimo) in the capital during two 
days of negotiations in Lusaka, Zambia which culmin- 
ated in an accord between Freiimo and Portugal on 
September 6. This ends Freiimo *s 10 years of armed 
struggle against the Portuguese colonialists „ 

"The Portuguese State and Freiimo will act joint- 
ly to eliminate the vestiges of colonialism and 
create racial harmony," the agreement states „ On 
July 25, 1975 -- the thirteenth anniversary of the 
founding of Freiimo -- independence will be proclaim- 
ed,, Until then, a provisional government will 
assure Mozambique's transition to complete indepen- 
dence o 

According to the agreement, the independent 
state of Mozambique will exercise complete sovereignty 
in both interior and exterior affairs, and will es- 
tablish political institutions and choose the social 
system it considers most in the interest of the 
people of Mozambique, 

The provisional government will consist of a 
High Commissioner--Vitor Crespo— appointed by Por- 
tugal, and a Prime Minister to be chosen from Freiimo. 
A cabinet will consist of 6 ministers appointed by 
Freiimo and three by the High Commissioner, leaving 
the provisional government under Freiimo 's control. 

A military commission will be created with an 
equal number of representatives from the Portuguese 
armed forces and Freiimo. Its chief function will 
be to enforce the ceasefire. 

Although the accord did not set a schedule for 
the removal of Portuguese troops from Mozambique, 

Jit is likely that they will remain in the country to 
help Freiimo guard the borders to prevent arms and 
mercenaries from entering the country to aid a re- 
bellion of white minority extremists. The ratio 
of blacks tot, 'whites is 40 to 1, leaving the Euro- 
pean population helpless to carry on a rebellion 
on their own, as events following the announcement 
of the agreement showed. 

White Extremists Rebellion Fails 

Several hours after the accord: was announced, 
a group of white, right-wing extremists took over 
the Lourenco Marques radio station and the airport. 
Calling themselves the "Dragons of Death," the 
rebels demanded a "revision" of the agreement which 
would create a provisional government without 
Freiimo in control. Their leader, Roxo, had been 
chief of the shock troops formed in 1971 to combat 
Freiimo. 

The rebels released about 200 jailed members 
of PIDE, the former Portuguese secret police organ- 
ization under the fascist Gaetano and Salazar 
regimes. Roxo invited the "old combatants" ' to join 
his rebel forces, claiming that they were about 


to Rhodesians and South Africans to come to Mozam- 
bique and to bring arms. However, their appeals 
were in vain, and the rebels surrendered late in 
the morning of Tuesday, September 10, with a final 
broadcast appeal to the Portuguese armed forces to 
"keep Mozambique free." The broadcast ended with 
the Portuguese national anthem. 

During and immediately after the white take- 
over, roving bands of armed white extremists shot 
at blacks. Reports on September'-. 12 stated that 60 
people were dead and 427 injured. 

Less than 12 of those killed were white. 

Both the Portuguese government and Freiimo 
acted with restraint during the rebellion. The 
Portuguese radio condemned the "criminal" attitude 
of the "reactionary rebels," and Samora Machel, 
president of Freiimo, asked Freiimo and its sup- 
porters to avoid unnecessary bloodshed. However, 
the anger and resentment of the black population 
erupted in rioting during the rebellion. 

The Situation in Angola 

Progress toward Angolan independence is lagging 
behind that of Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau, whose 
independence was recognized by the Portuguese govern- 
ment on September 10 . Because of divisions within, 
the organization of the Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA)--the country * s largest 
and most militant of several liberation groups — 
Portugal is dealing with two smaller, less militant 
organizations. 

Africa News reports that according to BBC re- 
porter David Martin, in Lisbon, Portugal greatly 
prefers to negotiate with the National Front for- 
th e Liberation of Angola (FNLA) and Unita, which 
has already arranged a separate cease-fire with. 
Portugal . ■ 

Martin believes that the U.S. may have been 
instrumental in arranging talks between Portugal 
and FNLA, noting a widespread belief in Africa 
that FNLA leader Holden Roberto has received CIA 

funds . 

Africa News also reports that according to a 
South African newspaper, the Johanesburg Star, Unita 
is the group most favored by Angola's white bus in.es s 
community. The Star said that Unita president Sa- 
vimbi is called "the saviour of the white man." 

In other developments, Le Monde, a French daily, 
reported the formation of the Resistance Front, a 
clandestine organization in Angola lead by white 
colonialists which is also profiting from, the re- 
cent divisions in the MPLA. They threaten direct 
action, presumably if Portugal reaches an agreement 
with the MPLA. 

However, MPLA's "Voice of Angola" radio broad- 
cast recently announced an accord reached between 
the different factions of MPLA, which will now work 
out its negotiating position with Portugal. 

Portugal has announced its plans to grant in- 
dependence to Angola in about twe years. Angola is 
Portugal's largest and richest colony and the colony 
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which monitors European and African radio and news- 
papers o To get in touch, write to PO Box 3851, 
Durham, North Carolina 27702. or call (919) 682- 
7342. 
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see packet #639 for more information on Wounded 'Rn.ee 

ACQUITTALS, NEW INDICTMENTS MARK WEEK OF 
WOUNDED KNEE TRIALS IN 
LINCOLN, PIERRE, AND ST. PAUL 

LIBERATION News Service 

LINCOLN, Nebraska (LNS) — In another victory for 
the Wounded Knee teiu: . the defense has won 
acquittals in the trial of Dale Red Boy, Roger Iron 
Cloud, Beau Little and Wallace Little Jr. on charges 
of impeding a federal officer and armed assault dur- 
ing the occupation of Wounded Knee in April, 1973. 
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Cut Grass appeared with "Che do. t'-'n dents and 
AIM members at the press 'serf ere nee ilil I .owing the 
acquittal , and said V- see 7 '^; , o he ba k amour g 
hit ~ v r :i‘. and be "the::-. "Th - s < "r ' m s => >■ 
my brother Lawrence Lament. 1 only with he could 
be here to say something." 

"'The government has trued to dive de us by 
using our own people to testify against u$>, but 
we are all related in one way or another. We are 
all one," said Beau Little, one of the dcsfcndgufs 


Specifically, the charges stem from sporadic 
gunfire that took place on April 27, 1973, the day 
that Lawrence "Buddy" Lament was shot and. killed 
by one of the federal marshal Is „ called in to put 
down the Indian occupation. Judge Warren K. Urbom 
ruled that the prosecution had. not linked the def- 
endants with the charges against them, after it 
became clear that the government wasnlt able to 
produce witnesses who could testify to the crucial 
events « 

"It's obvious the government can't cover up 
its wrongs against the Indian people. .. It's taken 
400 years to get the wrongs against the American 
Indian out before the American people, and. these 
trials are just a precedent in that.... The govern- 
ment is out to get Convictions to justify the kill- 
ing of Buddy .Lament," said Roger Iron Cloud, one 
of the acquitted dependents. 

The testimony of Bobby York, an FBI sharpshoot- 
er indicated that he was almost certainly the one 
who had shot. Buddy Lament. York was one of three 
marshalls using the type of weapon and ammunition 
that Buddy was shot with. "He testified cold-blood- 
edly-- I'm not trying to be dramatic— about the 
effectiveness of bis weapon," said a Wounded Knee 
legal Defense/Offense Committee (WKLD/OC) spokes- 
woman . 

The type of ammunition York had, and. that 
killed Buddy, was a. 2206 mushrooming or expanding 
bullet, banned by the Geneva Convention for use 
against humans. York testified that he had been 
told to "shoot to kill," although only a "shoot, 
to wou&d"policy was supposedly in effect. He said 
that he would not have fired any shots if he had 
known of that policy, because he wouldn't have 
been able to aim that well at that range. 

The government's key witness in the trial was 
to have been Eddie Cut Grass, who was also the 
prosecution's first Indian witness in the trial. 

Cut Grass had gone into Wounded Knee on the morn- 
ing of April, 27 and left that afternoon with the 
body of his cousin. Buddy Lament. When he was ar- 
rested on leaving and questioned by the FBI, he 
signed a statement naming fourteen people as 
having committed crimes while he was there. This 
statement served as the basis of some of tie in- 
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On September 30, r Lolisn man will go 

on trial m Lincoln on changes of as tanj v , robbery,, 
burglary, and conspiracy, all ''stemming from the 
incidents in Wounded Knee .< ict ye-’n. 

ie : ,k 

PIERRE 5 , SoDc (LNS) — In South Dakotans state 
capital, Pierres Job n Carlson pleaded guilty to 
arson of the courthouse in Custe r 5 or ' t h D a. k o t a, 
during Indian protests there in February 1975 9 and 
received a sentence of 1-3 years He had originally 
f ac e d s I x 1 i f e s ant en c a s 8 •• 

Local jury surveys had"con:t.irm,ed the state- 
wide findings that nowhere can the Uoiuruf ,ru e the 
state of South. Dakota, hare reasonable prospects 
of a, fair and impartial jury/- stated: the Wounded 
Knee Legal Defense Offense ^Committee (WKLD/OC) « 

When asked "What should be done about Indian 
militants 9 Amerieart Indian Movement members <, and 
other Indians who demonstrate ■ claiming they haven l 't 
been given equal rights?" the stock, answer given 
by chose surveyed was "Jail tov" or "Shoot iJ ei 0 " 

The town of Pierre has shown extreme hostility 
to AIM and, those facing trial * in preparations 
for ' Carlson s s trial * the go-vercur sent his family 
out of towns, a 40-man (nornr" :tiu .quad wss tor ~ 
med, and, the sale of handguns mushroomed 0 The fol- 
lowing statement appeared in the Sunday Bulletin 
of the St So Peter and Paul Roman Catholic Church 
of Pierre o 

"ooot’he pastor wants the parishoners of Sts„ 
.Peter and Paul to know in advance that aid and. 
comfort will NOT be ps§fv^did while this circus 
is in. Pierre o This rule will apply to all those 
involved in the trials,, as well as those who come 
to witness theme Such individuals will not, under 
any cs rcumst antes „ be permitted the use of parish 
property, whether the Ghirnh, the 3 In y the cecv- 
tory or the grounds. Neither shall we supply shelter 
anyplace else. Tr espas sors will be removed from 
the premises,, by force if necessaxyu" 

* * ^ o 

ST PAUL, Minn* (LNSj - - T ho existence of five 
new indictments based on the testimony of Louis 
Moves Camp at the triad of Russell Means and, Dennis 
B an k s h as been a n n. ou. o c e d 0 

Louis _ Moo e f y c_._ , e ti lt r s_. AyM y or dhjj r yy f f e * - d 

September" 147^1974™ “ morn 0 771 77 t 
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confused and contradictory testimony as a prosecution 
rebuttal witness about events at Wounded Knee, much 
of it covering times when other witnesses testified 
that he was in California or other places. Defense; 
witnesses also testified that he had spoken of being 
paid by the FBI for his testimony. 

Speaking of Moves Camp, Dennis Banks said "I 
feel very badly that Louis has gone astray. I only 
hope he'll come back." 

Although the government had previously agreed 
to give the names of the people involved to AIM when- 
ever indictments were made, so that those indicted 
could surrender to the authorities, three people 
have so far been arrested without warning. 

Ted Standing Cloud was taken from the elevator 
in the St. Paul courthouse building on his way to 
the Means and Banks trial. Bernard Escamilla, 
whose previous indictment was dismissed;,, was charged 
with assault. Frank Fast Horse was charged with 
nine firearm /violations, and assault oft a federal 
officer with intent to kill. 

-30- 

GRAY PANTHERS CHARGE AMA WITH PUTTING MONEY BEFORE 
- -J DECENT- HEALTH CARE 

CHICAGO- (LNS)'— The Gray Panthers— a national 
organization of activist old people— staged a pro- 
test at the American Medical Association's national 
convention in Chicago recently. Led by Maggie Kuhn, 
founder of the Gray Panthers, the group charged 
that doctors are putting money ahead of humane care 
for the aged. They presented a guerilla theatre 
production outside the meeting hotel in which an ac- 
tor symbolizing the AMA— money overflowing from his 
pockets—collapsed on the sidewalk. 

The medics rushed to his side, searched for 
his heart to no avail, until in desperation they 
performed open heart surgery. Instead of a heart 
they discovered a wad of dollar bills. 

The American Medical Association, which lobbies 
for doctors' interests, is notorious for its strong 
opposition to any progressive changes in the health 
care sys ;em. It has consistently come out against 
national health care reforms. 


the Panthers stress that Medicare leaves elderly 
people completely powerless before doctors since 
there is a total absence / of quality controls. Al- 
so lacking are provisions making doctors accountable 
to their patients . 

This latest Gray Panther attack on the AMA is 
not the first. Back in July, 1973, Maggie Kuhn tes- 
tified before a Senate Subcommittee on health, de- 
nouncing the AMA and the distorted priorities of 
the U.S. health care system. 

"To leave it up to the providers and insurance 
companies to decide what health services should be 
available has resulted in the crazy system, even 
under Medicare, in which hospitilization is financed 
but preventive visits to the doctor are not . . . 

"Old people, the poor, and other vulnerable 
segments of the population become pawns in a power 
struggle, not people to be served." 

- 30 - 

PRACTICAL NURSING SCHOOL APPLICANTS MUST BE 
"ADJUSTED AS CITIZENS" 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The 1972 "Personal Adjustment" 
test is a part of one of the many national entrance 
exams which practical nursing school applicants must 
take. Stating that this section is designed to measure 
one's adjustment as a citizen, the directions go on 
to explain that the following statements are opinions 
. . . "There are no right or wrong answers . . . mark 
whether you agree or disagree with the statement." 

But when questioned, the women administering the 
exam admitted that these responses were marked by a c 
computer and that the computer knew which responses 
were right or wrong. 

Following are some of these 90 "opinions" taken 
from the test. (Although all of the wording is not 
exact , the meaning is unchanged) . 

1 . Unions are beneficial for health workers . 

2. Pensions take a worker's money and give himo 
little in return. 

3. An honest day's pay for an honest day's work is 
a saying devised by the capitalist to exploit the 
worker. 


"To no small extent, because of the misuse of 
AMA powers, the United States is the last industri- 
alized nation to have no semblance or beginning of 
an organized public health care system," charged 
the Gray Panthers in a letter presented to AMA pres- 
ident Dr. R6th by Maggie Kuhn on the podium of the 
AMA House of Delegates. 


4. The rich get richer and the poor get poorer. 

5. Money can keep rich people out of prison. 

6. The government should own all public utilities. 

7. Don't bite the hand that feeds you. 

8. Employees are more honest than their employers. 


The inadequacy of healthcare to tRe U.S. is One would imagine that if you answered 'yes' to 

intensified for older persons because of their great- more than 3 or 4 of these 'opinions' then neither the 
er need for medical care. In addition, the inf la- computer nor the practical nursing school would con- 

tionary costs of health care are even more diffi- sider you desirable material for their practical nur- 

cuit for elderly people to cope with because most s i ng program. 


are on a fixed income. 
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Although Medicare is supposed to take care of 
these costs, in fact is is hardly sufficient-doc- 
tors fees usually greatly exceed Medicare reimburse- 
ment allowances; and preventive checkups, hearing 
aids, eyeglasses, dental care, and many home care 
services are not covered at all. Equally important. 


/Thanks to Health Rights- News for the preceeding two 
articles,. 


%%%%%%$%%%%%%%%« 
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Please send us any news in your area. 
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POTENTIAL WITNESS FOR MARTIN SOSTRE TERRORIZED BY 
PRISON OFFICIALS: JAMES SULLIVAN .ARRESTED FOR. VI 
'ALLEQIO PAROLE VIOLATIONS 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. (LNS)— James Sull ? van P who was 
severely harassed by prison authorities for over a 
year because of h.S-s support .of prison activist Martin 
. Sostre, was. thrown in Syracuse County Ja il ■ Septem- 
ber II. ;.for al leged. parole violations'. 

The 'arrest culminated a week of violence against 
the white ex-pri soner ’aimed at forcing 1 him not to 
testify for-Sostre in connection with a brutality 
suit which Sostre has filed against , guards- at Clinton 
State Prison. The violence has included the ransack- 
ing and firebomblng of Sullivan's apartment, and 
attempts by parole officers to commit'.- him to a 
mental institution. 

The attacks against Sullivan go back to May of 
1 973 when, as a trustee-porter , .Sul 1 Ivan overheard 
guards plotting against Sostre and later witnessed 
the beating. Sullivan then wrote up an official 
affidavit stating what he had seen and heard. 

"James Sull Ivan. . .being sworn. ..says that he 
Is the iruetee-porter in this horror house where 
they keep the Blacks and Spanish guys who file court 
actions locked up. 

"I have seen legal mail torn open and thrown 
away. I have seen them use the ax. handles they keep 
in the locker across from the office on the poor 
devils. And I’ve seen these prisoners gassed until 
half dead for not standing at attention when an 
officer goes by. 

"And J have gritted my teeth and forgot it be- 
cause I got a parole date in 21 days. But today is 
too much. I’ve listened to Officer Rabideau and Co. 
plot the cold-blooded beating of the guy in cell 
#3.8, His name is Sostre."- 

Needle's s sfetto say, prison .authorities didn't ap- 
pxec. bate Sullivan's testimony and his parole was 
denied. From then on he was constantly gassed in 
his cell in attempts , to .force. Him .to change his 
testimony. Later he was transferred to the ACTEC 
program--a minimum security prison next to Clinton 
In Danrtemora, New York— and- Was warned that he would 
be taken care of if -he didn't forget what he had 
seen . 

In November of 19731 Sullivan, who had never 
had a rule. Infraction in ; mo re than thirteen years in 
prison, was busted for possession of a set of 
Exact© leather-working tools and for being in an 
area— along wi th 200 other, pr I soners— where a thermos 
jug containing six ounces of grapefruit juice (the 
guards claimed it was alcohol) was found on the 
floor. The prison Hobby shop had legally sold the 
tools to Sullivan as they had to over $0 other 
prisoners. 


before a mandatory d S scharge.. Before the Parole 
Board, he was told that hi 3 record, was perfect. 

But, writes Sul 1 1van ,. '.'After one question about my 
feelings about Unit 14 [the -sol Itary section where 
Sostre was beaten] my record, didn't count for shit. 

The Parole Board hit me with six months knowing I 
max out in three. Seems ! ! d. have to commit perjury 
and sign a paper that I never was in Unit 1 A that in- 
famous day in May of 1973." 

Sullivan finally paroled out on July. 13. An 
ulcer which he had developed in prison sent him to 
the hospital in serious, condition during the summer 

but he managed to recover. Harassment began again 
in full force on Thursday, September 5 when two parole 
officers and six pol icemen came to his ppartment — 
without a search warrant—and ransacked the place. 

One parole officer tried to confiscate Sullivan's 
copy of the affidavit and a telegram from Sostre, 
but his companion, afraid, of the consequences of the 
illegal act, talked him out of it. 

Late Sunday night, September 8, unknown men 
axed down the back door of Sullivan's apartment, 
rushed in shouting "You nigger-lovin commie" and 
threw a firebomb In front of the door to his apart- 
ment. Fortunately Sul li van managed to escape from the 
apartment with only a few burns. 

Fearing for his life, lawyers f am 11 i er with his 
case asked him to live at their house. But Monday 
evening three parole officers came to get him, taking 
him to a Syracuse hospital to try to commit him as 
a mental patient. The officers told the hospital ad- 
mi ttance off Ice that Sullivan had "delusions about 
being a witness in somebody's case" and that he was 
a paranoid schizophrenic. The parole officers assumed 
that Sullivan would be committed without any trouble, 
but luckily lawyers got to the hospital::: in time to 
argue against commitment. 

As a compromise, Sullivan was to come as an 
outpatient the following day to appear before a 
board of psychiatrists. Sullivan was ruled to be 
totally sane, and the hospital was angry with the 
prison officials for trying to manipulate their 
authority to take an Innocent person off the streets. 

But the next day, Wednesday, September 11, prison 
officials finally succeeded in capturing Sullivan. 

He was picked up on alleged parole violations of 
which the officers declined to specify. Under state 
law, a person can be held 48 hours without written 
notice of the parole .violat ions against him, and 
an automatic 10 days before a parole hearing is held. 

Only two lawyers have been allowed to see 
Sullivan and even they have had a hard time. One 
of them saw a note from parole officers on a desk 
in the jail which said that "many organ izat Sons will 
try to see this rciaif ’ and that ofily attorneys of 
record should be allowed. 


Using the leather tools and the. grapefruit 
juice as an excuse, prison guards constantly search- 
ed the cell blocks and the;:pf I soners and instigated 
very tight security measures. They let St be known 
that Sullivan was the target and that 1 until he de- 
cided to stop saying that Martin Sostre was beaten, 
harassment of the entire prison would continue. 

In April, 1974 Sullivan had three months to go 


Lawyers hope to free Sul Ivan by systematically 
attacking the supposed parole violations at the 
parole hearing. But for now, Sullivan Is trapped. 

—30— 
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friends, please don't forget to send us a copy 
of your paper as It comes out (2 if possible)' we 
really depend on you for the news, thanks 
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on to graphics! 










TOP RIGHT : Photo of copper mines and 
smelter and th« poll ut ion they emit, 

©as t o f P hoe r; ix, Az„ 

THIS CAM BE USED WITH THE STORY ABOUT 
AIR POLLUTION STANDARDS ON PAGE 3„ 

CREDIT: Cornel Sus Keyes/EPA-Doeumaf I ca/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Photo of Feu r Corners Power 
Plant near Farmington, N.M» The pollution 
from this plant can ba seen for at least 
35 miles away. It fills the area with a 
whitish haze, and people say particles from 
the emission have coated the surface of 
Shiprock — a prominent rock structure 
15 miles away 

THIS GOES WITH THE STORY ON A! ft POLLUTION 
STANDARDS 'ON PAGE 3« 

CREDIT: LNS Womens Graphics 


TOP LEFT: Police in Kern County, Cal- 
attacking peaceful pickets in strikes 
last summer. 

THIS GOES WITH THE STORY ABOUT THE UFW ON 
PAGE So 

CREDIT: Bob Fitch/El MALCRIADO/LNS 


MIDDLE LEFT: United Fa rrm Worker boycotter 
picketing a Safeway store In Denver. A 
main tactic of the UFW has been to con- 
vince stores to only sell union lettuce 
and grapes and to convince people to only 
buy lettuce and grapes that were harvested 
with UFW labor. 

THIS GOES WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 5, 

CREDIT: Fr. Casey/EL MALCRIADO/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Picket line during strike at 
strawberry fields in Oxnard, Cal. early 
this summer. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 5. 

CREDIT: Andy Klamser/EL MALCRIADO/LNS 
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TOP RIGHT : Chart showing hourly wages and 
benefits of a UFW contract compared to 
a Teamster contract, 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 5# 

CREDIT: CPF/LNS 


TOP LEFT: Troops in the Chilean army,. 

THIS CAN BE USED WITH THE STORIES. ON PAGES 1 and 
2 or with the story in the last packet (#6*t0) , 

CREDIT: S Jul 1 enne/AFR I QUE AS I E/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Cover repeat. Drawing of 
farmworkers in a field, 

CAN GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 5, 

CREDIT: BUGLE AMERiCAN/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Joyous boys In Guinea Bissau after 
their independence, 

GOES WITH STORY IN THE LAST PACKET, 

CREDIT: Simone Oppliger/LE NOUVEl OBSERVATEUR/LNS 




